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ABSTRACT 

Survey responses of 46 state directors -of special 

education regarding the problems faced by severely handicapped : 

students who exit public schools but require adult serviced 
that ievere discrepancies exist in mo between the nu^er of 

people heeding adult services and of such service 

systems to meet these needs^ Two-thirds of the respondents felt that 
public school leavers have more difficulty accessing community adult 
services than do individuals leaving state institutions or those who 
are under the care of state agencies* Two-thirds of the respondents 
also indicated that confusion exists regarding which stateagehcy 
and/or adult sirvice provider: should receive ref errals^_ __ 

Approximately 70 percent of the respondents indicatedtHatp^ 
are becoming increasingly aware that adult service providers do not 
operate under a serve-^all mandate similar to puM as a 

result, increased lobbying is occurring or beginning to occur in most 
states. Over 60 percent of the respondents indicated that greater 
emphasis should be placed on recreatiotial: and: leisure services as^^a^ 
integral component of community life for handicapped adults^ State 
directors of special education believed that additional cooperative- 
planningis necessary to_build_the continuum of adult services needed 
to maximize participation of severely handicapped individuals in the 
commiuiity. (CB) 
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Severely Handicapped Youth Exiting Public Educatibii: 
Issu€»i and Concerns 

Foreword 



One of the mos^ frequently asked questions in special edueation today is: What will happen 
to handicapped students when they are no longer eligible for public education?" 

"Hie^^ agrowngre^i^tiiDn among parents, advocates, and educators that the only service 
mmidate for hmdScapi^ in public education. As students approach the age of 21, 

p^ents and profession's seek out other human service agencies in an attempt to enroll students 
who are still in need of assistance in community programs which vrill provide the continued 
services and/or employment preparatibh they require. Unfortunately, in the absence of a 
coordjnatcxl adult human seryiceprograrn, many handicapped youth must stay at home and/or be 
placed oil long waiting lists for the limited services available. 

During the J983 reauthon2^^ the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA),^ the 
federS goveniment reflected on the achievements made by handicapped students with the Help 
provided by EMA. While the achievements had been noteworthy, the reauthorization highlighted 
the need for continued services beyond school age and focused on the need to identify the size and 
scope of the problem. 



The reauthbrized EHA r^qiiirjMi the edueatibh service system to collect data on the number of 
handicapi^ youth ejdting the^ sy^^^ anticipated service needs. The subsequent re- 

authbrization of Jhe &velopmental DisabiUties Act and the Rehabilitation Act required state 
agencies governed by these laws to incorporate into their state plans exiting data collected by the 
State Education Agency (SEA). 

Through reauthorizatibh of existing le^slatibh, Cbn^ess attempt^ ta establish a coordi- 
nated bridge in services between the public schools and ebnuBumty adult ser\dces for handicapped 
persbris. Cbmmuriities and the many ^ofides serving handicapp^ adults are grappling with the 
multiple prbblems assb^^ system for community services. This 

is proving to be^a complex, expensive task requiring coordination between state and local gbyerri- 
ments and, in most instances, the reallocation of existing resdufces and/br the geheratibh bf new 
tax revenues. 



In an attempt to obtain infbrmatibh bh the current abffitybfihis evolving community 
adult service sj^tem tb serve the needs_of hmidi^pped students exiting the public schools, state 
directbrs bf special edttcatieh w^^ instrument wLi developed by the Na- 

tional Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) and personnel from the 
U.S. Bepmtnienl ot Education, Sp^ Education Programs. This paper reports the results of 
that sui^ey and suggests several implications of the survey findings for service delivery to the adult 
handicapped population. The authors are William Halloran, Susan Engelke, Agnesanne 
Donehey, Linda Lewis^ and Sharon Walsh. 
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Background 

ReGOgnitioii of two major nationwide deveJbpments 
is piitical to understandihgthe need for data on students 
exiting the ediieatibhal system. These two trends, whose 
ojigins eari be found mah^ years earlier but which 
emerged with strength in the 196d's and 7d's, are: 

(a) deihstitutibnalizatibh and resultant community 
integration bf severely h-^dicapped persons, 
and 

(b) federal and state edueatibh Jaws which affirmed 
the right bfaH handicapped children to a free, 
appropriate public education. 

The cbmbihed eff&t bf these trends h^resulted in 
more severely and multiply handicapped students_ being 
served by the nation's public schools in the last decade 
tham ever before. How these two developments have af^ 
fected the population of handicapped students served in 
local communities by our public schools is discussed 
below. 



DeinstitutionalizatiDn and Coitimuhity Iiitegratidn 

The impetus for the deihstitutibhalizatibn trend de- 
rives its strength from the litigatibh mid court decisions 
occurring dunhg the J^976's (Braddock, 1981* Laski, 
J985; WiHer, Scheerenberger, Intaglia, 1978). Laski 
Cl98i)ucomen^^ that this legal foundation of the handi- 
capped person's right to habilitation has common origins 
with endeavors to provide access to free arid appropriate 
education. Advpcacy groups in the early right-tb- 
educatidnjra^ iPeririsylvariia Assbciatibn for Retarded 
Citizens [PARGl V. GbmmbnweSth, J97lj pressed for 
legal action against school exclusion and not for closure 
bf institutions^t^, 1985). Consequently, institutions 
could ha longer serve as substitutes to public education 
(President's Report to Congress, 1977). 

Subsequent research suppdits the success of these 
actions. Instit utiorialjs^pulatib d^reasedby 18M 
between the years 1970 and 1976 (Wilier, Seheerai&rger, 
arid Intaglia^ 1978). A recent natibhwide census estimates 
that ihsiitutibh pbpulatibhs will continue to decline and 
wiU faU under iee,eee by the mid-r980's (Braddock, 
J981KSche^enberger's (1982) survey of public residen- 
tial facilities indicated a decline of new admissions across 
ail levels of mental retardatiori and re^rted a 13 percent 
increase in the F^rceritaje of residents 22 ye^^ 
older since fiscal year 1975-76, Lakiri et al; (1983) corrob- 
orate this firidirig stating that b^the mid-1970's^ a sub- 
stantial change wasshbwn in the m^ ahd median age of 
a person's first admissibn to residential care. 



This jpbpulatibh shift and increasing age for iFirst ad- 
ihissibns^uggeshhat publ^ school systems are rendering 
services to severely disabled children ^t^ at one tinie 
were provided by state institutions (Reiss and Treriri, 
1984). As the process of deiristitutibnalizatibh cbhtinu^^^ 
care providers can expect an increasing number of_refer- 
rals of the more severely impmred from the public 
schools. Results from mi invesUgatibh of service agencies 
in New York State^one indicate an increase of clientele 
described as being multiply and severely handicapped^ as 
compared to client characteristics prior to 1972 (Intaglia, 
kraus. Wilier, 1980). 



Ediicatidh Laws and the Schbbis' Response 



While federal an^ laws guaranteeing handi- 
cap^ students the right to a free, appropriate public 
education have resulted directly in an increase in the 
number of disabled children beirij served by bUr hatibn's 
public schools, they have also led to qualitative imprbve- 
ments ih the ediicatibribf these children, in many pub 
school settings, handicapped persohs are showing 
drariiatic achievements ia^^emic and vocational edu- 
eatibh. TCe U.S._Department of Education reported 
fihoings in 1985 that increased capabilities and the de- 
creasing need for services by some can he directly attrib- 
uted to emphasis on early ideritificatidri aridiritervehtion. 
These gains have raised expectatibris arid have resulted in 
changes in curricUlar coritMt arid focus ; 

Mbriieriturri is increasing taint^ate students into 
the mainstream bfbursoclety. According to Brown et al. 
(1976), successful integration depends on curriculum 
content defined by the "criterion of ultimate functibri- 
ing." Contemporary curriculum content is now charac- 
terized by its emphasis on interpersbrial iriteractibns 
(Certo and Kdhl^ J 984)^ arid the acquisitibn bf employ- 
merit skills ffbid, Brbwn, et a. 1984; andHUl^ Wehman, 
Hbrst, 198U. The sbeiet^ demandsassoci inte- 
gration necessitate a^cbmprehensive and future-orient jd 
edueatibhal program. 

- _^is future orientation towards adult life in the 
conununity implies that a continuum of cdmiriuriity ser- 
vices should be available tb mairitairi a haridicapped per- 
son's maximum level bf irideperiderice, prbduetivity, and 
commuriity participatibri (Wilebx and Bellamy, 1982). 
Educatibrial advaricemerits by handicapped students ac- 
cehtiiate the growhg ffiscrepahcy between existing adult 
service models mid the increased capacity of school 
leavers (Mci5onnell et al, 1985, Boles and Bellaniy. 
1985). 

This discrepancy has two aspects. First, the haridi- 
cappai individual who has gbrie through the services bf 
the schools requires a different type of post-school ser- 
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vice than was provided 20 years ago. These handicapped 
individual^are better^ better trained:, and have 

higher aspiratioiis* EquaUy impbrtaiiti their families 
have higher aspiratibiis for them. Second ^ 
viduSs wh^ need m:cess to community-based resources 
who historically were expected to need only custodial 
community resources. 

Both of these tjpes of requirements are changing the 
demands tHjing placed upon adult service systems. The 
heterdgeheity of persons laying schools and ihstitutidhs 
requires a complex array of serviced, hot just a single ser- 
vice such as ^ihstitutionalhdm^ fbrfife, JJ nfbituhately, 
community^ adult service jystems are having difficulty 
keeping pace with the variety of needs and number of 
persons who are coming to them. 

Results ffdm a 1985 survey df state administratdrs 
df edUcatidhal agencies, vdcatidhal rehabiUta^^^ and 
cbmmuhity residential programs (MeDbhnell et al;, 
J985j, indicated 91 pereehtbf 5tate vjoeatioiial rehabilita- 
tion personnel OTd 97 percenter Ihoserespqnden^ 
senting community residential programs reported sub- 
stantial waiting lists for services. Projections indicate a 
continued increase pf this phenomenon with no resolu- 
tidn to the crisis on the horizdn. This seridUs shortage df 
vdcatidnal and habilitativt services for handicapped 
adults could lead to increases in rcinstitutionalization. 
(McDonnell, et al., 1985). 



Deseripiion ef the Survey 



The puipDse of the survey was to obtain ihforma- 
tiMjPrQrrt state jfirtjctbrs-6f specideducatioSL reading 
the problems being faced by severely handicapped stu- 
dents exiting the schools who require adult services. The 
survey consisted of two parts (see Appendix A). The first 
was used td ascertain the decree to which state difectdrs 
df special edUcatidh view the wellnidcumehted lack df 
cddrdinated adult community services to be a prbblem 
for severely handicapped students exiting publie sehbbl 
sponsored prbgrmnsm their state^ ^ _ 

_ iTie s^ond part was designed to obtain state ^rec- 
tors* percg)tions regarding the ability df community- 
based adult service prog-amsto provide a continuum of 
services for handicapped adults at this time. For this part 
df the survey^ respdndents were asked td agree or dis- 
agree with a set of statements describing 
lem areas in trahsiHbnihg severdy handicap^ students 
frompubBc schoblsihtb cbnmiunit^ . 

_Fbr the purpose of this study, the following opera- 
tional definition of student was used: 



IndividuW^ wftoi woUfd be considered iJo have a 
poor prognose J^^^ 

dehtly w^n tKey leave schoqi and couid p^fii 
from cornmumty-pased living und day program- 
ming including supported work. 

The survey was triismitted in August, 1985 to aH 50 
state ed:;c^ion agencies via_ SpKrialNet, NASD^ 
computer-based communication network, and responses 
were sent back to the NASDSE mailbox. Initial re- 
sponses were received from 33 SEAs; additional re- 
sponses were submitted after fdlJdwUp telephdne calls. 
Respdnses \y ere received from a tot 
df special education or their designees. 



Survey Results 

The responses of state directors of special educatidn 
confirmed that the mdre severely handicapped students 
aging dut df public sehddl programs face significant 
prdblems in firidihj and accessing appropriate adult ser- 
vicjes to meet their ebhtihuihg heeds for assistance. 
Among the problems identified were: 

• the limited availability of community-based services, 

• cdmpetitidn with dther clients fdr available prdgrams, 

• the lack of effective coordiiiatidn between schddls and 
the adUU service agencies arid within the adult service 
cdmmuriity, 

• parental cdricerh over the situatibri they arid their 
children ericbunter iri the trarisitibn frbm the seiibb! tb 
adult services, 

• the ri^ tb address the imipbrtarice bf leisure and 
ebriuriuhity life arrangements in transition planning, 

• lack of state legislatibri to expand community-based 
services. 



Avayability of 6bnuniinity-Based Adult Service 

Over 80 percent of the respondents indicated that a 
severe discrepancy exists in their states between the num- 
ber of people naslirig adult day trainings treatrilerit^ dr 
sUppbrted wdrk prdgrariis arid the capacity bf adult ser- 
vice systeriis to riieet the needs bf exiting students. States 
rated the prbblerii bri^ a Five-point seSe rah^rig ftbm 
nuhimS (I) td severe (5). Ther^ult w^ an average of 
4^ , indicating_that st^e directors of special education 
agree that a serious problem exists. For severely handi- 
capped students, transition from school to adult services 
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appears to be an exception rather than a common prac- 
tice. The vast majority of state directors agreed that in 
their states waiting lists of a year or more leave the indivi- 
duals "on hold** for many community services. 



Public School Leavers Appear to Be Sec\>93d Priority 
for Conununity Service 

According to 67 percent of respondents^ public 
school leavers have more difficulty accessing cbmmuaiity 
adult services than individuals leaving state m^^^ 
and/or those who are under the c£ffe and custody of state 
agencies. Oh a five-point s^e^ this also rated as a 
sigmficaht prioblem, approaching 4 on the scale. Approx- 
imately 90 percent of the respondents indicated that 
agencies serving handicapped adults do not utilizepublic 
school enrollment and ewtirg data adequately when pro- 
jecting adult service needs. In the past, the lack of state- 
wide data bri the number and heeds of students exiting 
special education has undoubtedly 
of adult service agendes to ahticipate and plan for the 
prbvisioiiof services for handicapped young adults. But 
the recently implemented EH A requirements that state 
education agencies collect and report such data should 
measurably improve the planning ability of state and 
locally based adult service programs. 



Greater Interagency Cddrdihatibij Needed 

Sixty-seven percent of respondents Jndicated that 
ebnfusibh ejdsts regarding whjch state agency and/or 
adultservice provider^hould receive referrals on students 



service agencies currently prbvide specific types of ser- 
vices permitted by their authorizing Jegislatibh to eertaih 
groups of eUents and only within the limits of av^lable 
funds; Slate directors indicated that increased lobbying 
for adult services is occurring or beginning to occur in 
most states. 



Greater &^ha^ Need^ on Leisiiiv and 
Other Aspects of ConuniMity life 

Over 60 percent of the respondents indicated that 
greater emphasis needs to be placed bri recreatibrial arid 
reisufe services as ari iritegral cbmpbrient bf ebmmunity 
life fbr hMdicapped adults. They i that com- 

munity living airarigerhehts^ outside theindividual fam- 
ily residence,^ are^d6m_ made for individuais **aging 
ou^** or e>uting public schools. They appear to be con- 
cerned that certain aspects of community life should be 
receiving greater emphasis in transitional planning. 



State Legislation Moving Slowly 

Only a few respondents indicated that there have 
been recent legislative or apprbpriatibri actjbris iri their 
states designed tb expand cbriiriiuriity-based serviee^^ 
studerits exitirig the pubhc schools or for the broader 
adult handicapped popul^bn. A review of transition 
amd adult services legislation recently enacted by a few of 
the states confirms that while progress is slow and the 
mandates sometimes limited in their a:ope, some states 
are making attempts to remedy problems adult handi- 
capped individuals face in accessing appropriate services. 



"aging out" or exiting public schools. They iiidicated 
that interaction between state agencies administeririg 
adult service programs and SEAs must be iiriprbved if the 
continuum bf services for adlUts is to becbriijt; a reality. 
Respbriderits were uriariimbus in their assertion that local 
schbbl districts have neither the resources nor the capac- 
ity to provide foHbwup services or support to school 
leav(^s over a period of years after they exit public 
education. 



Increasing Parent Awaren^ 

Approximately 70 perceni of the respbriderits indi- 
cated that parents are b^dmirig iricreasirigly aware that 
adult service prbviders db riot operate under a serve-all 
riiaridate similar to public education. In cbntr^t to edur 
cation*SL zero-reject model— that k, public schools are 
responsible for serving aH handicapped children — adult 
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Implications 



Successful ti^sition can oc^^ only when there are 
cbntinulng senice^ for those who need them. 

Cooperative programs in special education^ vocational 
education, and vocational fehabilitation over the past 
years have enabled many nuJdly arid riibderately haridi- 
capped individuals to becbriie weU-adjusted, siuta^^^^ 
eriiplbyed riieriibers of bur ebmmiiniti^. However, the 
results of this survey indicate that state Sectors of 
speeifl educatiba teHeve asi^ficant problem exists re^ 
gardSng thelnmsi^^ severely handicapr/ed 

students exiting public schools to programs and services 
necessary for them to function in our conununities. 

7 



Availability of £bihiiiunity-Based Services 



State dir(^^ community-based ser- 

vices for severely handicapped adults are very scarce. It 
appears that without significant expansion of the capac- 
ity and nature of adult service programs, the more 
severely handicapped students exiting the schools will hot 
be able to access continued prbgrams and services. 

Almost two-thirds of the respondent s reportad that 
public school leaveK have more difficulty ^cessing com- 
munity adult services than handicapped individuals from 
state institutions and/or those under the care and cus- 
tody of state agencies. Public Law 94-142 allpwed the 
more severely handicapi>?d the benefit of public educa- 
tion. Ironically^ these individuals, who otherwise would 
probably have been the responsibility of the state ageit 
cies.^p^ to be second pnbrity fer adult menaces in the 
communities in which they reside and attend public 
schools. -_ 

Most special educators applaud the recognitidn of 
the courts in ordering changes through the process of 
deinstitutionalization. The unintended consequence^ 
however^ is that the cdurt orders have sometimes created 
a "prot©:led class," thereby cbhsumihg the scarce ie- 
sburces that are available. The effect is that there ^e only 
limited resources left for individuals who have been in the 
public school stream, rather than the institutionalized 
stream. Service dollars are exhausted by these court 
orders. 

More positively i the court orders establish a prece- 
dent for adult services. These orders often define services 
that mustbe made available to deihslituObhaflBzed popu- 
lations. The level of service prescribed for this popula- 
tibn ba:bmes^^andard^Tlus stMdard often includes 
resideritiS, recreational^ medical, training, and employ- 
ment service that would be appropriate as weU for indi- 
viduals aging out of public schoojs. In effect, the proper 
future for all handicapped individuals is being chartai in 
these orders aimed at a small s^ment bf the pbpulatibri: 
The dilemma is that until fibw the resources have been 
largely focused bn this small se^eht, because the money 
is simply inadequate. 



Enhanced Interagency Coordination 

In the survey described earlier^ state directbrs of spe- 
cial education cdnfirmed that cbhfusibh exists regarding 
which state ajgehcy ahd/br adult service provider should 
receive referrals on studaits "a^g i^utV or exiting 
public schools. Whae states^ are bdng charged with the 
responsibifity of identifying_ students exiting public 
schools md identifying their continued program and ser- 
vice needs, the transfer of these needs to adult service 
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agencies has not become a formalized process. It appears 
that at the present time^ most states have riot developed a 
statewide pjanriing process addressirig the needs of indi- 
viduals exitirig public schools. 

Respbjidents tb the survtjy also cojifirnrth^ 
sehbbl districtSidb hot Jiavethe resources or capacity to 
provide followup support services over a period of years 
to exiting students. Coordination between public schools 
and adult service providers must be enhanced to bririg 
about the planning and program development necessary 
to build the cbntinuum of services to respond to the needs 
of disabled adults in bur communities. 



Hopeful Signs of State Legislative Action 

ReK:erit legislatibri iri Massachusetts, New York, 
Peririsylvariia, and a few bther states has begun lb ad- 
dress the ebbxdirisSibJiisstie; The purpbse of this emerg- 
ing legislatiorris to prbvide handicapped persons a clear 
wayjof moving into the state human service system imme- 
diately after leaving public schools. This new body of 
legislation contains the following types of requiremerits: 

1. A single pbiht bf entry into Ihe adult human ser- 
vice iiystern, with the responsibility for manage- 
ment of the referral process assigned to the execu- 
tive office of the state's human service program. 

2. Requirement that the schools, in consultation with 
families, initiate referrals at least three years prior 
to the student's anticipated exiting date. 

3. The development of individualized transition 
plans by schools and adult service providers, 
working cooperatively, at least twb years pribr tb 
the anticipated exitirig date, 

4. Case managemerit responsibilities with a tracking 
systerii that reports the handicapped individual's 
prbgress to the agency or office responsible at the 
single pbint bf referral. 

Experience has shown that enhancing coordinatiori 
among agencies is a complicataJ process in which differ- 
ing agenda and contrasting federal and/or state regula- 
tioris are ofteri obstacles to cbbperative efforts, to fact, 
iriteragericy cbbperatibri is the key tb successful cobr^ 
diriated cbmriiuhity serviced, lite critical nature of the 
challenge should lead^eople to focus in on the conse- 
quencesbf inacdon^ on themore severely handicapped 
adult popiUation emerging from the public schools. 

Over the past 15 years, parents and families have 
been encouraged tb keep their children at home with the 
implied promise of free arid apprbpriate public educa- 
tion. As characterized widely by the popular media over 
the last two years, there appears to be grbwihg realiza- 



tion among parents that adult service systems do not 
have mandates to serve ajU even leading some families 
to now questjon their eariy decisibris to keep iheir chil- 
dren in public school. This parent^ dilemma must be 
examined ari^^ made to assure that 

the prbjtnise of public education— a more noimalized, 
prbductiye life for handica persons— does not 
evaporate at adulthood. 



Recreatibn, Leisure, and Community Leaving 

Emphasis on the transition from school to adult and 
working Jife is sometimes criticized fbr its perceived over- 
emphasis on work. While we would inbt agree with the 
critics^ we believe i^eater emphasis must be placed on 
recreation, leisure, and ebrranumty iiving. 

Publjc sehbbls play ah important role in preparing 
handirapped Indiwduals to become well-adjusted, suit- 
abiy employed members of their communities. Leisure, 
recreational, and independent living skill develbpment 
should be an integral part of the curriculum for severely 
disabled siudents. An increasing number bf statS Se 
requiring ''Individualized Transition Pfcis?' for handi- 
cajy^ed youth. These plans should be addressing these 
major life functibnr and be taken into consideration 
v/heh making_ post-school placements. When we work 
toward our task of developing a continuum of responsive 
adult services in our communities^ recreation, leisure, 
and community living opportunities must be included. 



Conclusion 

Tte results of the survey indicate that state directors 
of special educatibn believe that severely handicapped 
students face significant problems in finding adequate 
arid apprbpriate adult services to meet their needs within 
the community. Without intervention, this severely han- 
dicapped population aging out of our public schools over 
the next several years will continue to experience extreiiie 
difficulty accessing cpmniUnity-ba^ services re- 

sponsive to their rii^s. Additibrml cbbperative planning 
is h€x:essary to build the eoritii^^ adult services 
needed for many handicapped^! to maximize 

their participatibn in our communities. 

Deinstitutionalization and the mandate fbr fi-^ 
appropriate public education have led tb an implied 
promise of respdrisive adult services within biir cbmmtt- 
nities. Under cUrteritl^^^^ funding levels this promise 
is ribt being riiet,^ at le^t ribi for irf/ handicapped adults. 
The ereatibri bf a responsive continuum of adult services 
dbesnbt faH on any one aduh service providinj agency. 
Rather, it requiies the ideas, cooperatibn^ and cbmmit- 
ment of all senice providers^ advocates, parents, and 
conimunity leaders tb makegood bii the prbmise bf adult 
service and address the prbbleiri bf creating a responsive 
cbritiriuuiri bf serviee. Jri the p^^ combined advocacy of 
this natureJed tbihepass^e and funding of P.L. 94-142. 
Sue&acoordihated approach could again be successftii iii 
meeting the needs of handicapped individuals by making 
a coordinated adult services continuum a reality. 
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Appendix A 

Survey Questionnaire 

The purpose of iHis quick response survey is. to obtain information on the more severely handicapped 
students who_are *^aginj out'' or exiting public school programs and seeking continued programs and 
services in community-based adult programs. 

Operational befiriitibh of Student: 

- Individuals who wbujd be considered to h?- - a poor prognosis for iiving and/dr working indepen- 
dently when they leave school and could beneiit from community-based living and day programminc 
including supported work: 

Questions: 

1 . Do the students who leave or **agc out" of public school programs have difficulty ehrbllihg in day 
trajning and/dr treatment programs for adults? 

2. If your respdnse to question #1 was yes, do you feel that a discrepancy exists between the number of 
people needirigadult^ay triuning, tr^^^ or supported work programs and the capacity of adult 
service providers to meet the needs of existing students? 

3. sc, epancy exists (question #2), please attempt to rate the magnitude of the problem on the scale 
-,.ibw. 

12 3 4 1 5 
(Minimal) (Severe) 

4. Do the public schobl leavers have more difficulty accessing community adult services than individ^ 
uals leaving State institutidns and/or thbse who are under the care and custody of State agencies? 

5. If you feel that the public school leavers are^a lower priority than the State agency population, please 
attempt to rate the magnitude of the problem on the scale belbw. 

1 2 3 4 5 
(Minimal) (Severe) 

Please identify by letter the statements which might pertain to the adult services issue in your State. 

a. %itinjJist fGrH:dmmUn^ adult services make it difficult for individuals leaving public schddls to 
transition into adult services. 

b. Students leaving ptibUc-School^r^^^ woUld be added tb existing waiting lists and would have to 
wait at least a year before accessing services. 

Parents are becoming more aware of the fact that adult service providers do not operate under a 
**zero-reject" mandate similar to public education. Therefore, increased lobbying for adult services 
is dccurring or begiririirig tb bccur. 

d. Recent:^State legislation arid/or State appropriation have attempted to expand cnmmunity based ser- 
vices for school leavers and/dr the adUlt handicapped population. 

e. eoncern has been expressed that public schbbl leavers have less chance of accessing services than in- 
dividuals in State institutions or under the cafe and cUstbdy bf State agencies. 

f. State agencies and other adult service providers do nbt adequately utilize enrollment data and/or 
exiting data obtained from the public schools when projecting adult service needs. 

g. Confusion exists regarding which State agency ^d/or adult service prbviders should receive refer- 
rals on stuclehts "aging out" or exiting public schools: 

h. Local school districts do not have the resources or capacity to follow up schdol leavers bver a beriod 
of years. 

i. Community living arrangemehts, outside the individual's family residence, are selddm made for 
individuals "aging ouf* or exiting public schools. 

j. Interaction between Smie ageflde^ adult service programs and SEA's will have to be 

improved if the contmuum of services for adults is to become a reality. 

k. Greater emphSis most be placed on recreational and leisure services as an integral component of 
cbmmrnity life for handicapped adults: 
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